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Introduction 


The  Art  of  Actinji  Compared  to  the  Other  Arts 
The  profession  called  acting  is  both  an  art  nnd  a  craft* 
Tiie  craft  has  technicalities  t]riat  cp-n  he  .analyzed  and  mastered 

but  not  so  the  art.    Subject  inatter  concerning  the  art 
of  acting,  is  the  most  meatier  of  all  the  fine  arts,  perhaps 
because  actin^  ic  the  most  intan^^ible  of  the  arts.    The  more 
perfect  a  lerfomance  the  less  likely  it  is  that  an  e:iact 
copy  -CTill  be  repeated.    The  t>reat  art  of  any  actor  perishes 
as  did  the  statue  of  snow  : resmnably  carved  once  upon  a  time 
by  Ilichael  Angelo.    In  a:iy  oi  the  arts,  paintin,^,  music,  ar- 
chitecture, the  art  stands  as  a  lasting  monument,  ac  a  thing 
of  perfection  in  itself,  and  can  be  criticised  apart  from 
its  autiior.    .^ctin,^  alone  must  be  analyzed  along  with  the 
actor  Tor  the  act  of  the  actor  is  the  art.    The  painter  in 
action  does  not  necessja'ily  mean  a  picture  but  every  move 
of  the  actor  upon  the  sta^e  should  be  a  work  of  art. 

If  actin^,  is  the  actor  himself,  our  concern  should  ue 
only  v;ith  the  artist  hirr  self — v/hat  he  needs  to  "put  over" 
his  stuff,  v/hat  quality  of  personality  must  be  developed, 
and  what  he  must  think  and  feel  and  do  in  order  to  make  his 
performance  of  first  rank.     The  actor,  the  musician  and 
painter  must  know  the  xechnique  of  the  art  and  liave  the  in- 


spiration  and  genius  to  ])ut.  it  over?  the  actor  o.lone  mvst 
know  liimself ,  his  o\7n  ability  and  own  weakness*    j  e  is 
the  canvas,  t'-.e  instrunent,  the  ruirble  upon  v/ilch  he  hin- 
oelf  must  paint  or  i lay  or  chisel*     I  subject,  aealing 
with  hiJLTan  nature  at  every  turn  is  more  or  less  intangible, 
but  certainly  not  too  simile  for  investi^^ation. 

All  art  is  interpretative;  the  painter  paints  from 
life;  the  author  writes  the  lessons  he  has  lep.rned  iroiTi 
life;  tiie  iiiU8icin,n  attempts  to  sxeak  in  music  the  messa^^e 
life  '^13  sent  him;  the  r.ctor  recreates  life  in  nil  of  its 

(1) 

pliases.     "Acting  requires  a  combination  of  all  of  the  arts." 
The  Actor  must  I.ave  the  imat^ination  of  the  ^  oet,  the  car 
of  a  musician,  the  eye  of  r,  painter  p.nd  sculptor;  a  cunnin^^ly 
modulated  instrui.-ient  (the  voice),  a  canvas  upon  which  may  be 
portrayed  vcirious  exiressions  of  lassion  (the  frame),  then 
the  peculiar  faculty  of  fulfillin^^  and  embodying:  his  concep- 
tion* 

Definitions  of  Acting 
Acting  itself  is  the  . rt  of  exhibiting  character  and 
all  the  phenomena  of  .^iiaracter.     The  actor  shall  }.ave  in 
mind  without  interruption  or  intermission  the  one  great 
task  of  impereonation,  the  assumption  of  the  character's 
feelint,  and  traits*     This  is  at  the  foundation  of  all  rules 
for  guidance*    Until  he  can  ^ive  a  sense  of  vitality  and 

1)  tiuintilian:  "lie  Institutione  Oratoria** 


reality  to  the  character  by  the  use  of  his  imatiination 
there  is  n.t  much  ^.^.-ined  by  drilling,  him  in  how  to  move 
and  speak.     "A  speaker",  says  Q,uintilian,  "is  a  man  who 
throut,h  the  medium  of  his  own  body  imitates  the  manners 

(1) 

and  passions  or  other  men."     "w'ith  the  voice  added,  all 

(2) 

the  sentiments  of  the  soul  cr.n  be  expressed",  adds  Cicero. 

"When  it  takes  on  the  imat,inative,  creative  qualities  (as 

all  threat  actint^  must  do)  it  is  art",  continues  Calvert, 

"and  until  the  actor  does  endov;  his  v/ort  with  the^e  pre- 

(3) 

ciouB  attributes  he  is  a  craftsman,  not  an  artist."  The 
craft  involves  the  study  of  human  nature  and  the  technical 
methods  of  presentin^^  it.     The  art  involves  the  study  of 
the  hi^^hest  elements  of  liuman  nature,  the  emotions  of  the 
soul  and  the  methods  of  reproducing^  such. 

"Art  is  the  ideal  expression  of  tiie  thoujjit,  sentiment, 
or  purpose  to  be  conveyed.     It  is  prophetic.     The  first  ob- 
jective is  to  t.ive  pleasure  throUf^h  perfection;  the  highest 
objective  is  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  man  a  meB8at,e  vdiich 
shall  lift  him  up  above  himself  and  make  him  not  only  hap- 
pier but  better.     It  consists  of  perception  (thint_,s  thorou^^h 

ly  comprehended  and  understood)  consenting,  and  cooperatinii; 

(4) 

to  some  end  useful  to  life." 


1)  '-^uintilian:  "De  Institutione  Oratoria." 

2)  Halcott  Jlovcr:  "Drama  and  llankind." 

3)  Louis  Calvert;  Problems  of  the  Actor." 

4)  Socrates:  Proiu  Bakev/ell's  "Source  Book  in  Ancient  Philoso 

phy." 
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The  actor* s  ain  is  "to  please  by  satisfyirit;,  the  no- 

tler  or  more  delicate  instinctc  of  the  public,  by  charming; 

with  a  display  of  the  beautiful;  by  transportin(_,  vdt?i  the 

spectacle  of  t:,randeaur;  by  rousint^  healthy.  laut,hter  or  re- 

(1) 

flection  throu^^h  the  representation  of  the  truth."  His 
hitches t  aim  is  to  interpret  a  thoUi_.ht,  feelin^,,  or  exper- 
ience that  is  of  universal  interest  and  infuse  it  with  im- 
at-,ination,  emotiont  and  beauty. 

The  question  of  adherence  to  realism  in  portraying 
character  enters  into  many  definitions.    How  nearly  shall 
one  simulate  or  discard  nature?    Coquelin,  one  of  the  tireat- 
est  traditional  actors  t^ave  as  his  opinion:     "nothing,  is 
threat  or  beautiful  that  is  unnatural;  but  actint_,  is  an  art 
and  consequently  nature  can  be  reproduced  by  it  only  with 
that  species  of  luster  ana  relief  v/ithout  v/hich  there  can 

be  no  art.     The  interpretation  oi  nature  and  of  truth  is 
o  r 

more^^less  tin^jed  by  a  peculiar  li^ht,  which  does  not  alter 

the  proportions  but  yet  marks  the  salient  features,  heit_,ht- 

ens  their  colors,  displays  their  fidelity  to  nature,  so  that 

(2) 

our  minds  are  more  deeply  and  forcibly  affected  by  them." 

Bronson  Howard's  definition  is:  "the  art  of  actinjj,  is 
not  in  seemint,  to  move,  speak  or  appear  on  the  statue  as  the 
chara.cter  assuiaed  would  move,  speak  or  appear  in  real  life, 
under  the  circumstances  indicated  in  the  play;  but  it  is  to 

1)  Constant  Coquelin:  "The  Actor  and  His  Art." 

2)  Constant  Coquelin:   "The  Actor  and  Kis  Art." 


make  the  people  in  the  audience,  sorae  of  them  a  hundred 
feet  or  more  away  think  thit  he  is  movinti,  speakin^^,  and 
appearing,  like  the  character  assumed;  and  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  the  only  way  to  make  then  t^j^yk  so  is  not  to 
be  dointj,  it;  to  be  doin^  sonethinij  else." 

l!acready*s  idea  is  that  "the  actor*  s  art  is  to  fath- 
om the  depths  of  character,  to  trace  its  latent  motives-- 
to  feel  its  finest  quiverin^^s  of  emotion,  to  comprehend 

the  thoui_,hts  tliat  are  hidden  under  words,  and  thus  possess 

(2) 

oneself  of  the  actual  mind  of  the  undivided  man." 


The  Actor 

The  Sources  of  an  Actor's  Power 
These  definitions  all  point  briefly  to  these  thin^^s; 
an  actor  must  reproduce  c}mracter  in  interpretation  of  lines 
so  vividly  and  with  so  v/ell  tuned  an  instrument,  and  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  move  the  listener*     The  i ower  to  do  this  is 
dependent  upon  three  sources;  inheritance,  breedin^^,  and  pre- 
paration.   Before  t^oini_,  into  trainin^^  the  artist  must  first 
sum  up  all  of  thoi-e  inherited  traits  which  make  for  dramatic 
pov/er.    He  must  check  off  what  in  his  breedin^^,  v^aat  tn  hire 

brobcdinb?  what  in  his  environment  and  what  in  his  education 

has  .^een  and  v/ill  be  helpful  to  his  art, 
T«  Bronson  IIov;ard:  "The  AutobiOjjraphy  of  a  j  lay." 

Macready--f rom  Geort^e  Henry  Lev/es  "On  Actors  and  the  Art 
Actin^*" 


C  (y 
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Inheri tance 

The  potentialities  of  an  artist  early  developed  or 
Taorn  in  }iim  should  be  physical  fitness f  including,  strengthc^j 

:   Aavora"ble  appearance  and  adaptable  voice;  a  tempera- 
ment that  is  emotional,  not  placid;  a  dramatic  instinct 
which  selects  the  essential  and  universal;  eamestnesSf 
enthusiasm,  and  sincerity  for  o.rt,  a  native  simplicity; 
humor;  and  artistic  unselfishness;  that  is,  a  sympathy 
that  coi.ipels  people  tov/ard  rather  than  n^pels.    One  does 
not  need  to  cone  from  a  family  of  actors  in  order  to  be 
a  t;reat  actor  but  one's  chances  are  much  ijreater  and  eas- 
ier if  he  does  so.    The  Barrymores  cuiue  from  a  lon^,  line 
of  famous  actors  and  they  instinctively,  fron  the  very 
first,  knew  v/hat  to  do  and  how  to  do  it» 

Preparation:     Scientific  and  Professional 
Scientific  Traininij; 

If  an  actor  la,c]:8  any  one  of  ti^e  above  named  qualities 
he  v/ill  miss  beint,  an  artist.    Havint,  ascertained  for  him- 
self or  havin^j  j-iad  it  decided  for  him,  one  is  tiien  ready 
to  bej^in  his  education,  a  process  loni^,  tiresome  and  diffi- 
cult.    The  limits  of  an  actor's  studies  are  very  \vide--it  in- 
cludes training,  tluit  is  both  scientific  and  professional; 
it  means  an  indefinite  accumulation  of  life  experiences  and 
a  constant,  conscious  development  of  personality.  Scientific 
training;  consists  of  all  t;.e  elements  of  bodily  development, 
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voice  control,  theatrical  terns,  and  sta^^e  practise;  pro- 
fessional or  artistic  trainint^  concerns  itself  v/ith  the 
development  of  personality--intellect,  emotion,  v/ill,  and 
the  hit^her  appreciations. 

Most  artists  at;ree  tiiat  technique  has  a  place  of  threat  T*\^te 
importance.     It  is  the  t,round  work  "brint^ing  muscular  free- 
dom and  stren^^t?!,  breadth,  and  finesse  of  the  instrument. 
This  ability  under  conscious  control  of  mind,  balanced  by 
imat^ination  and  environment  with  taste  to  appreciate  values, 
leads  to  the  true  artist.     Technique  is  not  only  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  one  builds,  but  it  is  the  ladder  by  means 
of  vAiich  one  attains  anythin^^  like  perfection.    One  can  never 

cease  i)ractisinj_  his  technique.    In  Gordon  CrHi£,*s  opinion, 

(1) 

personality  is  trebled  by  scientific  knov/led(j,e.    Otis  Skin- 
ner once  said  that  if  he    omitted  his  voice  practise  one  day, 
he  noticed  a  difference,  if  he     omitted  it  tv/o  days  his  col- 

lea^jUes  noticed  it,  and  if  he    omitted  it  three  days  his  pub- 
(2) 

lie  noticed  it.    Sarah  Bernhardt  said  she  thoUt,ht  she  had  put 

(3) 

thirty  thousand  hours  on  voice  and  technique. 

It  is  an  endless  and  life-lon^i  task  to  acquire  and  instru-TKe  l^oi/ 
ment  wholly  subservient  to  the  ideas  usint^  it,  that  is,  a  voice, 


Gordon  Crait;:  "On  the  Art  of  the  Theater." 
Otis  Skinner:  ''i?'ootlii>ts  and  3potliL.hts. " 
Sarah  Bernhardt:  "The   .rt  of  the  Theater." 


eye,  mouth  and  entire  "body  that  v/ill  be  able  to  respond 
accurately  to  the  v/ill.     "The  business  of  an  actor  Ib  to 
perform,"  claims  Boucicault,  "to  be  the  part;  to  be  it  in 
his  arms, his  lejjs;  to  be  what  he  is  actin/^,  and  to  be  it 

(i) 

all  over."    E.  E«  lionta^^ue  concludes  that  no  amount  of  sen- 
sibility would  avail  unless  it  could  ex, ress  itself  ade-  - 

(2) 

quately  by  voice,  look,  ana  i^esture.    Macready  and  Charles 
Kean  v/ere  men  of  intellii^ence  o.nd  character  but  did  not  at- 
tain the  hit,hest  attitudes  of  their  art  because  of  physical 
disadvantat:,es,  bee. .use  of  defective  control  of  voice  and  (ges- 
ture.    "It  is  not  enoui^h  for  an  actor  to  feel;  he  must  re- 
present.   He  must  express  his  feelin^  in  symbols  universally 

(3) 

intelligible  and  affecting."    He  must  iriave  "action  and  utter- 
ance" v/liich  is  aober  and  appropriate,  neither  too  v/ild  nor 
too  tame.     The  manners  must  be  attractive,  the  walk  dignified, 
the  features  pliable,  tlie  eye  powerful,  all  animated  and  (_,ov- 
erned  by  repose. 

Garrick  is  i^iven  first  place  amon^i;  artists  because  he 
combined  all  of  the  attributes  of  a  bi'eat  actor.    In  later 
years  Jefferson  and  Coquelin  were  almost  as  richly  endowed, 
being  gifted  by  nature  and  trained  by  art.     "Having  some- 
thing ¥;"lthin  them  to  express  and  possessing  perfect  com- 
mand of  the  symbols  of  expression,  they  had  also,  each  of 

1)  Dion  Boucicault:  '*The  Art  of  Acting" 

2)  i£ontague :--f rom  George  Henry  Lewes  "On  Actors  and  the 

Art  of  Acting" 

3)  B randerMat thews :   "Rip  Van  Winkle  Goes  to  the  Play" 


! 


them,  wide  cultivation,  unusual  intelligence,  and  deli{_,ht- 

(1) 

ful  individuality."    Poise  on  the  stage  means  that  there  is 
never  a  moment  without  metinine,*    Coquelin,  it  is  said,  could 
time  and  modulate  and  animate  the  most  faniiliar  gesture  into 
such  raarveloua  expressiveness  tlrit  it  glowed  with  a  radiant 
heat  of  life  and  delit:,ht.    To  see  i^orbes  Robertson  walk  dovm 
or  across  the  stage  was  sufficient  reason  for  (_,oing  to  the 
theatre. 

The  value  of  skill  in  the  use  of  the  eyes  can  he  illus-  TEt 

trated  from  Calvert's  experience  while  \7atchint^  Irving  play 

Backet  in  Tennyson's  play.    Calvert  v/as  more  than  iiapressed 

"by  what  could  he  accoiiiplished  by  a  mere  glance.     "The  king 

had  just  offered  Becket  the  Archbishopric  of  York.  Becket 

was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  a  layman  when  the  offer 

was  made  to  him.     It  is,  we  all  realize,  a  rnomentous  crisis 

in  the  lives  of" the  two  friends,  the  King  and  Becket.     It  is 

as  though,  in  some  vivid  premonition,  Becket  realizes  it  too. 

Irving,  as  Becket,  listened  to  the  proposal  in  respectful 

silence.     Then  his  eyes,  for  an  instant,  darted  av/ay  from  the 

king,  then  back  to  him.     In  that  glance  v/as  compressed  all 

the  vat^ue  terror  he  felt,  all  the  ominous  foreboding,  lest 

the  ai)pointment  would,  in  the  end,  sever  their  friendship,  and 

mean  disaster.     It  was  done  v/ith  a  look  of  his  eyes,  merely  an 

instant's  flash;  yet  it  conveyed  most  powerfully  the  emotions 

(2) 

in  the  breast  of  Becket." 

1)  Brander  Ilatthews:   "Rip  Van  V/inkle  Cioes  to  the  Play* 

2)  Louis  Calvert:  "Problems  of  the  Actor." 


I 
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To  act  is  from  the  Latin  "at>ere",  and  means  simply  "nie'Vo»<^C' 

to  make  movt,ments  or  action,  but  sound  v/as  very  e  .rly  add- 

ed  to  expression  on  the  sta^^^e  and  todxiy  these  two  eleLients 

are  almost  inseparable.    Every  sint,lc  sound  has  a  meaning 

and  should  be  rCt^ulated  to  any  command.    One  should  :^nov; 

his  own  voice  and  realize  the  difference  bctv;een  mere  voice 

and  articulated  voice,  feel  the  tones,  liCc.r  the  melody,  then 

stimulate  the  imat^ination  for  vocal  vc^.riety.     "Actin^  is 

not    takint;  the  dialogue  of  the  author  and  ^ivin^  it  artis- 

(1) 

tically  but  sometimes  not  articulately."  Professor  Hollis- 
ter  of  the  University  of  LIichii_,an  ^ives  the  follov/intj  ei^ht 
elements  as  essential  to  a  finisiied  voice:  ^clear  communi- 
cation, distinct    enunciation,  correct  pronunciation,  proper 

t_,roupinj,  discriminatint^  empliasis,  sensitiveness  tu  expres- 

(2) 

sional  variety,  pleasin^,,  vocalization. ♦*    Calvert  says  tliat 

the  essentials  arc;  enunciation,  inflection,  breadth,  tone, 

resonance  and  quality j  that  is,  fullness  of  sound,  modula- 

(3) 

tions,  melody,  and  rhythm.    ICany  methods  for  acquirine;,  any 

one  of  these  liave  been  su^^^^ested  by  different  voice  teachers. 

<^uintilian  was  the  first  to  3Uj_,t2;est  ti^e  study  of  music  for 

(4) 

sound  and  rhytiiin  in  order  to  perfect  voice  and  movement. 

l)  Dion  Boucicault:  "The  Art  of  Acting" 
)  2)  Richard  ilollister:  "Public  Speaking" 

3}  Louis  Calvert:  "Problems  of  the  Actor" 
4)  Q,uintilian:  "De  Institutione  Oratoria" 
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Exercloes  in  voice  and  Tjantonime  v/ill  brin^,  a^bout  these  HcaHrk^Mdi 
desired  qualities  but  one  cannot  avoid  the  more  strenuous  Vifaiity 
phsyical  exercises  that  produce  health  and    vitality  a,nd  i^,±Ye 
plasticity  and  nerve  pov/er.     ilie  study  of  expression,  thoU(j^ 
a  technique  closely  connected  v/ith  the  voice,  really  has  to 
do  with  the  reading,  or  interpretation  oi'  lines.    Artistic  ex- 

-  pression  is  usually  a  matter  01  instinct  but  one  should  know 
"v^at  he  is  doint,.  It  includes  a  study  of  pause,  pitch,  vol- 
lame,  rate  and  quality. 

All  of  the  technique  mentioned  so  far  is  of  that  kind  SVi^e. 
that  makes  for  personal  improvement.    Before  a  i.;crson  can  do 
effective  v/ork  on  the  statue  he  must  Ic.rn  sone  of  the  tech-.. - 

nique  that  belongs  to  that  particular  field.    There  are  sta^je 
terms  that  are  essential,  there  are  certain  methods  and  con- 
ventions of  the  theater  and  its  v/ays  that  are  helpful;  there 
is  the  field  of  make-up  which  is  an  art  in  itself. 

Art  Training 

Personal  Development:     Intellect,  Sensibility,  Character 
Havini;  acquired  all  of  the  technical  traininjj  one  can-- 
knov/inc  his  sta^^e  as  a  master  knows  his  violin,  beinti  able  to 
tune  his  voice  and  body  tc  any  pitch  or  quality,  he  is  now 
enabled  to  study  tlie  ways  and  means  by  v/hich  he  can  attain 
that  mat^netic  personality  and  artistry  which  v/ill  finally 
make  him  a  ^.reat  actor. 

Prerequisites  to  any  training,  are  sensibility  and  intel- 
li^jence.     Cardinal  Llaury  once  said  of  oratory,  "The  innocent 
artifices  by  which  a  Christian  orator  may  insure  the  success 


12. 


of  his  mission  is  "by  roundness  and  music  in  the  voice,  ex- 


body,  "  and  he  adds,   "power  of  intellect."     One's  sensibil- 
ity may  be  subtle  and  fine,  one's  skill  in  iiandlin^,  all  parts 
of  the  body  may  be  next  to  perfect,  but  v/ithout  a  keen  mind 
constantly  checking  and  balancint,,  the  actor  is  still  a  crafts- 
man, not  an  artist. 

One  can  follov/  many  plans  advised  for  development  in  any  Intellectual 
teclinique  and  in  many  cases  feel  reasonably  sure  of  results, 
attaining,  an  histiijnic  ability  beyond  the  averat_,c;  but  liistri- 
onic  ability  ti^at  is  artistic  must  discover  hov/  to  develop 
that  illusive  thin^  called  personality.    Here,  the  artist  finds 
himself  facint^  a  difficult  problem.    No  book  can  tell  him  v/hat 
to  do,  for  the  success  is  dependent  u,  on  individuality.  One 
must  learn  to  check  uj-  on  himself  at  every  st.  je,  he  must  ob- 
serve and  experience  life,  he  must  see  and  hear,  weit^^i  and  bal- 
ance and  do  all  of  these  thin^^s  with  final  reference  to  liis 
own  capacity.     "Every  actor  ou^ht  to  be  his  ovm  tutor,"  su{j,L,ests 


Talma.     "If  he  has  not  in  himself,  the  necessary  faculties  for 
expressing  the  passions  and  paintin^^  characters,  all  the  les- 
sons in  the  world  cannot  ^ive  them  to  him.     The  faculty  of  creat- 
in^^  is  born  with  us;  but  if  the  actor  possesses  it  the  counsel 


(2) 


with  threat  disfavor  upO'i  our  modern   .ctors  thoui_,h  Stanislavsky 


says  that  his  enthusic,sm  has  frequently  carried  him  directly  to 


1)  Maury-from  Geort,e  Henry  Lewes  "On  Actors  and  the  Art  of  Act- 

irie" 

2)  Talma--"Hef lexions  on  the  Actor's  Art" 
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the  footlijits,  cla^pin^  loudly.    His  chaPt^e  is  that  our 
actors  arc  norL  or  less  brainlcse,  "cnry  IrviH;^  beine,  near- 
est an  ideal  because  uis  brain  comanded  his  nature*  Crait^'s 
ideal  actor  must  have  "not  only  a  riclx  natiiie  fron  which 
to  drary  his  ..ealtht  out  must  have  the  in.it^inntion  to  i^ow 
what  to  >.rint_,  forth,  and  the  brr.in  to  kiu  :.  .  o..  to  ,  .  v  it 

before  us#    Therefore  the  ideal  actor  will  be  the  nian  vjho 

(1)  r- 

poseesses  both  a  rich  nature  and  a  pov.erful  brain."  c">f>€Mefc/t 

We  are  the  eum  and  subsl-    ce  of  everything,  seen  and  done> 
and  can  r.ake  it  personal  by  inia^^ination.    Knowin(i  one's  ovjn 
early  iii'e,  uherein  hie  surroundings  hp>ve  helped  cr  hindered 
hir.  ..ill  aid  him  in  conEciously  devclopini^  his  personality  by 
brin^.int,  into  life  experiences,  the  environment  needful  to 
hie.    }Iis  intellect,  erotic^al  nature,  uhole  ^eneral  personal- 
ity must  be  trained  rv:d  ;  .ri  <irt  ^  eelin^^  developed. 

Experience,  taste,  ?Jid  a  true  love  of  the  art  are  the 
safect  t_^iiides,    ^rain  to  obse?-ve  life  and  to   .atcix  external 
manifestations;  initate  and  mimic.    To  observe  liie  carefully 
may  be  e.5  effective  as  actual  experiences  in  various  situa- 
tions.   Experiences  arc  t..aiJ^ed  in  four  v/aysj  by  actually 
doini^  things,  by  obcarvation,  through  s^miathy  and  throu^^ 
ii!iat,ination.    If  one  >iad  had  no  exi  eriences,  he  would  hrwe 
to  ^o  i-'tc?'  t  ;Qri.     The  ^reat  ^7riters,     oets,  painters,  actors, 
are  tue  '.i'.       ..    iLu  c  iiau  e:q>eriences.     The  study        ^Lifc  and 
character  is  essential  to  keep  oneself  sensitive  tc  moods, 
needs  a'^.d  failin^js  of  others.    Observe,  hear,  feel,  and  per- 
fom  are  I'our  basic  and  everlasting^  rules  lor  tre  artist* 
Every  incident  cf  one's  daily  life  may  be  applied  to  one's  work. 
1)  Gordon  Craig:  "On  the  Art  of  the  Theater." 
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Not  only  by  varied  experiences  is  one  enabled  to  re- 
produce character.    He  must  "{j,et  at  the  oottorn  of  the  hu- 

(1) 

man  na-ture."    Every  student  of  the  actint:^  art  should  be  a 
profound  student  of  psycholOi,y  and  philosophy,  laiowinc  the 
laT7s  t^Gvernintj  human  actions  and  reactions  and  the  t,reat 
underlying  hit;her  lav/s  ^ovemiut,  the  actions  ana  attitudes 
of  hunanlcind.    He  should  train  himself  to  appreciate  the 
fine  arts,  acquire  common  sense,  lot^ic  and  depth,  by  think- 
int3  more  vii^orously  and  by  makinij,  the  sum  total  of  these 
experiences  concrete  by  a  keen  and  active  imaii;ination,  and 
by  sensitive  and  sincere  emotions* 

Irving  BUfcii^iestE  four  leading,  fields  in  the  rant:;e  of  an  Fm»^»«'>'a\ 


actor's  studies.     The  first  is  the  mastery  of  the  technical- 
ities of  his  craft,  after  v/hich  he  should  familiarize  his 
mind  with  tlie  structure,  rhythm  and  soul  of  j'oetry;  be  con- 
stantly cultivating  his  preceptions  of  life  around  him  and 
of  all  the  arts— paintin^^,  music,  sculpture,— for  the  actor 

who  is  devoted  to  his  profession  is  susceptible  to  every  har- 

(2) 

mony  of  color,  sound,  and  form.     "But  all  training,  "says 
Irving,  "bodily  and  mental,  is  subservient  to  the  two  threat 
principles  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  passion  and  genialty."  He 
must  be  able  to  portray  the  rich  unction  of  i'alstaff,  the 
mercurial  fancy  of  Mercutio,  the  vivacity  and  manly  humor  of 
Benedick,  the  tender  pathos  of  Ophelia,  the  tragic  brooding 
of  Hamlet,  and  the  hot  jealousy  of  Othello. 

1)  Dion  BouclGault  "The  Art  of  Acting." 
2  J  Sir  Henry  Irving  "The  Drama." 
3)  Sir  Kenry  Irving  "T^ie  Drama." 
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Host  critics  of  the  art  ai^ree  tlict  the  prime  requisites 
for  an  actor  are  sensibility  and  ima^^i nation  under  x^erfect 
control.     One  can  never  interpret  v/ith  great  force  without 
fine  sensibilities.     Talrna  says— "An  actor  must  be  enclov/ed 
with  a  sensibility  at  least  equal  to  tlmt  of  any  of  his  au- 
dience or  he  can  nove  them  but  little.    Only  by  an  excess 
of  sensibility  can  he  succeed  in  iroducint;,  deep  ii  xressions, 
or  move  even  the  coldest  souls.    Tlie  ijov/er  that  raises  must 
be  i^reater  than  the  pov.er  raised.     The  faculty  ouj^ht  ever  to 
exist  in  the  actor--!  T7ill  not  say  greater  or  stron^^er  than 
in  ti  e  poet  who  conceived  the  movements  of  the  soul  repro- 
duced on  the  Btaoe--but  more  lively;  more  rapidly,  and  more 
(1) 

powerful."    'kVhethor  an  actor  really  feels  or  pretends  emo- 
tion will  be  discussed  later  under  "performance."    There  is 
a  £,reat  controversy  as  to  the  necessity  of  really  feeling 
deeply,  but  hov/ever  that  may  be,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  in 
life  training,  feelin^  plays  an  important  part.    One  must  be- 
come extremely  sensitive  and  sympathetic— he  must  have  sufferedLj 

have  loved,  have  touched  the  hei(j;htst  and  the  depths  and 
throU(_,h  it  all  ^^.ained  t?ie  ]  oise  of  control.     .'/Tiether  the  emo- 
tion is  real  or  not,  it  must  be  reproduced  and  every  emotion- 
al expression  must  be  built  on  the  embryo  emotion  in  one's 
self.    An  insitjht  into  the  secret  mysteries  of  tlie  heart  is 
essential  to  art.    Greatness  comes  from  ^reat  force  and  pas- 
sion.    One  must  have  felt  himself  before  he  can  hope  to  move 
others. 

l)  Talma    "Reflexions  on  tlie  ACtor*s  Art." 
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"Truth,  already  determined,  is  "brilliantly  illiiminr.ted 

fro;n  vrf.t}iin  "by  a  ligiht  makint^  it    radiate  in  its  splendor. 

Every  thoUt-,ht  in  its  or"bit  is  lighted  by  the  ina^ination 

and  brinti^s  a  spiritual  trutli  to  e-iLprccsion.    To  f^ain  this 

imat^e  meOcint,  power  one  must  have  had  experience  of  his  ov;n 

upon  wlilch  to  build,  and  by  this  pov/er  stimulate  the  imag- 

(1) 

ination  of  the  .audience." 

Throuji  a  variety  of  pli^'sical  and  emotional  experiences  Cliaractcr 
one's  character  is  bound  to  ucvelop  yet  a  natural  unchecked 
development  is  not  enout,h.     It  is  absolutely  essential  tliat 
one's  personality  be  magnetic,  havin^j  domination  and  pov/er 
over  an  audience.     This  illusive  thin^  called  personality  is 
a  difficult  thint,  to  train  but  tliere  arc  a  threat  number  of 
necessary  characteristics  v/hich  one  can  check  over  and  per- 
haps acquire.    Personal  magnetism  is  a  sum  total  of  bodily 
strength,  mental  ener^yt  dominating  v/ill,  spiritual  ^rasp 
and  a  i  ystcry  of  temperament  43ivint:,  to  an  artist  a  select- 
ive vision  and  communicative  thrill  and  passion  that  make 
for  success. 

Prom  a  loni^  list  of  traits  one  writer  on  the  subject 
of  the  art  of  actin^^  may  ^ive  prominence  to  two  or  three 
wiiile  another  one  nit^t  select  two  or  three  different  ones. 
Such  a  list  i-'iitjht  be  somewhat  as  follows:    naturalness  c.nd 
spontaneity,  variety,  vit^or,  sincerity  of  purpose,  ca-rntst- 
nesSf  intensity,  self-confidence  and  self-control,  steady 

l)  A(i,7ies  Knox  Black— "Notes." 
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courat,e,  tact,  sense  of  personal  resijonsibility,  manlineGS, 
modesty,  benevolence,  uprii^litneos,  luodecty  of  nature,  di- 
rectness, sirioothnesc,  temperance,  and  an  impelling;  pov;er  of 
voice.    Hany  of  these  attributes  speak  for  themselves.  Others 
are  so  characteristic  of  the  art  of  L.ctini_,  that  a  v/ord  need 
be  said  of  th^a. 

Naturalness  is  freedon;  freedoi.i  froLi  self -consciousness— 
freedom  from  if f ectations  that  follov,'  in  the  train  of  all 
scientific  knowledt^e.    The  rules  of  an  art  are  apt  to  produce 
a  certain  artificiality  in  the  process  of  ri^^ht  adjustment. 
Years  of  unreir-ittent  mechanical  drill  will  allow  one's  Epon» 
taneity  to  find  an  cutlet  in  irreproachable  technique. 

Variety  means  li£_;ht  and  sh'.de.    It  is  the  wisely  chosen 
"breakin,-,  up  of  thou(^t  and  emotions  int;    its  various  elements 
to  brint:  out  \/hat  is  important  i.ird  wliat  is  subservient  to 
expression.    Vi£;;or  demands  ani>  ..tion  of  body  and  mind  and  such 
a  stront^  physical  response  tc  vrords  tho.t  the  ijhysical  effort 
can  make  itself  felt  in  every  person  in  the  audience. 

Strength  of  cht^racter  which  t>ive8  power  over  an  audience 
means  that  one  must  have  a  dominating;  will  with  the  winning, 
qualities  of  personal  mat^netism  and  chcTm.    It  includes  deep 
ethical  vision  (spiritual  thin<^,c  made  concrete),  perfect  har- 
mony between  life  and  art  (healthy  attitude  is  to  be  decent 
and  resT)ectable ) ,  art  unstained  by  love  of  praise  and  blrjne, 
hard  work— deep  study— v/ide  reading,,  perfection  of  form  by 
lont^  and  sustained  practice,  delicate  in8it,ht  into  beauty, 


refined  perception  of  hamony  with  povvcr  to  ^rasp  v/hat  is 
vaBt,  and.  such,  sincere  utterance  of  what  is  deep  and  true 
that  there  is  power  to  enable  others  to  ^rasp  the  deep  and 
true. 

Summary:    The  Actor* s  Training 
So  far  v/e  have  shovm  the  ran^^e  of  an  actor's  activi- 
ties aside  from  actual  performance.    Talm:?.  in  a  passage  in 
"Reflexions  on  the  Actor's  Art"  expresses  "better  than  ojiy- 
thin^  v;e  have  ever  read  v/hat  the  actor's  study  really  should 
bet     "The  actor  who  possesses  this  c-cuble  gift  (sensibility 
and  intellit^ence)  adopts  a  course  of  study  peculiar  to  him- 
self.    In  the  first  place,  by  repeated  exercises  he  enters 
deeply  into  the  emotions,  and  his  s])eech  acquires  the  accent 
proper  to  the  situation  of  the  ].ersona{-,e  he  has  to  represent. 
This  done,  he  {^oes  to  the  theater  not  only  to  ^ive  theatrical 
effect  to  his  studies,  but  alR-;  to  yield  himself  to  the  npon- 
taneous  flashes  of  his  sensibility  and  p-11  the  emotions  v:hich 
it  voluntarily  produces  in  him.    '.-liat  does  he  then  do?  In 
order  that  his  inspirations  may  not  be  lost,  his  memory,  in 
the  silence  of  repose,  recalls  the  accent  of  his  voice,  t>ie 
expression  of  his  features,  his  action— in  a  v/ord,  the  spon- 
taneous T/orkintoS  of  liis  mind  which  he  had  supposed  to  have 
free  course,  and,  in  effect,  everythintj  v/hich  in  the  moments 
of  his  exaltation  contributed  to  tlie  effect  he  had  produced. 
His  intelliticnce  thus  passes  all  these  means  in  reviev/,  con- 
nectin^i  them  and  fixinj^  them  in  his  memory,  to  reemploy  them 
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(1) 


at  pleasure  in  Bucceedinjj  representations. 
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The  P  e  rf  on;T  an  ce 

All  the  while  the  individual  ia  buildin^  pov/er  and  per- 
sonality, the  8ta(^,e  itself  does  its  bit  in  the  unfcldin^,  pro- 
cess of  character.    Here  one  r.ust  learn  the  lesr,ons  of  life 
and  must  tr.k'j  criticism.    An  audience  never  likes  self -con- 
sciousness, ohotinacy,  aggressiveness,  irritability,  or  s\/ank. 
The  whole  art  of  actin^,  is  a  tiive  and  take,  co-operation- 
no  self isl-iness.     The  tiias  comes  '.vhen  personal  trainin^^;  seems 
as  far  advanced  as  one  could  hope;  when  teclinique  is  a  mere 
matter  of  form,  and  the  performance  rei(_,ns  as  the  thin^^  suf - 
■preme.    It  is  now  that  the  actor  becomes  active  and  each  re- 
sultant act  is  or  is  not  an  art.    The  excellence  of  tlie  final 
performance  is  absolutely  depondent  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
performer  toward  his  work*     \fhat  attitude  of  mind  should  one 
brino  to  his  interpretation,  with  v/l^at  state  of  soul  should 
he  approach  his  task?    what  are  the  hii_,her  characteristics 
Y/hich  make  it  a  performance  to  be  put  alongside  the  great  per- 
formances 01  threat  artists  in  other  fields;  a  icrfomance 
equal  in  the  annals  of  art  to  the  "Ivladonna"  of  Raphael,  the 
"Symphony"  of  Beethoven,  the  "Divine  Comedy"  of  Dante  anci.  the 
"Pieta"  of  r.iuhael  ;Vnt,elo.     This  perf ormrince,  in  order  to  be 
inspirational,  recreational  and  interpretive,  must  brin^,  us 
first,  depth  of  thout,ht  in  the  interpret. '.ti on. 

1)  Talma    "Reflexions  on  the  Actor's  Art" 
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Attitude  of  r.ind 

Depth  of  thought  and  breadth  brint.B  pov/er  to  interpre-  iej^Tit  o\ 
tation  by  enablini^  one  to  picture  vividly.     It  is  impera-     ~^'->»*-^kvt' k  m 
tive  that  the  actor  see  not  only  v/hat  an  author  has  actually 
written  but  all  that  he  v/antcd  tc  convey  and  a.ll  that  he 
F.icht  have  conveyed  had  his  genius  been  of  first  w  .ter«  The 
vrtiole  secret  of  correct  interpretation  is  accurately  noted 
and  tested  oLservaticn.    He  thr.t  has  an  eye  to  see,  let  him 
see.     "iJTter  observation  and  selection  corrnn  concentration 
or  recreation  of  the  thou^Jtit.    If  jud^^jent    in  reel  life  is 
correct,  judgment  in  actlnj^  \7ill  be  ^^ood  and  the  work  v/ill 
be  of  a  type  to  ennoble  the  stat:,e  and  make  it  that  v.hich  it 
pre-eminently  should  be— an  art.     Selection  involves  deep 
knowledge  cf  man  and  books— vdde  experience  of  life,  and  spir- 
itual conflicts. 

Every  sentence  should  be  \  ttered  as  if  from  a  mind  fully 
permeated  v/ith  the  subject  and  confident  of  its  ovm  pov/er-- 
sc  tliat  no  liesitation^  or  appearance  of  uncert8,inty  may  v/ealcen 
the  force  of  delivery  or  impede  the  flcv/  of  words,     "Pirst  of 
all,  then,  one  must  determine  v/ith  exi.ctnesB  the  notion  com- 
prehended under  each  ■^ejiarate  v/ord  in  order  to  be  able  to  re- 
fer to  it,  as  to  a  certain  criterion,  the  conceptions  which 
emanate  frorrj  ourselves,  the  ulterior  researches  and  the  dif- 
ficulties; otherr/ise  the  jud^aent  has  no  foundation*     (me  ^oes 
on  from  demonstration  to  deinonstration  "ad  infinitum";  or  else 
one  i_,ain8  nothin^^  beyond  mere  words.    In  fact,  it  is  absolutely 
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necessi'.ry  that  in  every  word  v/e  Qhould  j  erceive  directly  und. 
without  the  assistance  of  any  deinonstration,  the  f und'iinental 
notion  v/hich  it  expresses,  if  we  v/ish  to  have  any  I'oundation 
to  which  xje  nay  refer  our  researches,  our  dif ficultier.  and 
our  :  ersonal  jud^^ents.     .^e  must  also  note  carefully  the  im- 
pressions v/hicii  v/e  receive  in  the  presence  of  olajects,  in 
order  to  brin^  ourselves  back  to  that  point  in  circuiiiotances 
in  which  it  is  necessary  to  buspend  the  judgraenx;  or  even 
when  the  question  is  about  thint^s,  the  evidence  of  which  is 

not  imciedia-^ely  perceived.     The  production  of  ima(j;eD  is  si- 
ll) 

-wultaneous  with  the  thoUtj,ht«" 

Ability  to  enrich  sinple  sentences  or  words  to  the  full- 
est  meanin,,  v/ith  a.ll  association  and  illustr r^-Lions  ^.iverj  breadtlu 
This  can  be  acquired  by  actin^^  in  old  pieces  that  have  breadth. 
Add  intensity  to  breadth  and  de-?)th  by  holdint_,  the  thoutj,ht  in- 
tently not  only  upon  the  ideas        the  moment  but  upon  all  ideas 

of  the  past  le:  dinti  up  to  the  present.     "The  actor  must  become 

(2) 

familiar  with  the  entire  past  of  humanity."     V/ith  the  mind  up- 
on the  past,  it  can  interpret  a  ne\/  thin^^  in  the  li^^ht  of  all 
this  tremendous  past  and  the  result  is  a  {^rowth  of  interest 
and  intensity  v/ith  strength  and  momentum.    Minnie  liaddern 
Fiske  before  playin^^  Hedda  Gabler  studied  the  part  for  years, 
buildint^  up  in  her  mind  the  life  history  of  Hedda.    6he  recreat- 
ed for  herself  wh:,t  she  thought  mUijt  have  been  Hedda *s  child- 
hood, her  ancestry,  lior  early  trainint^,  her  reactions  to  people 

1)  Epicurus  letter  to  Herodotus  from  Bake^jell— "Source  Book  in 
Ancient  Philosophy." 

2)  Sarah  Bernhardt — "The  Art  of  the  Theater." 
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and  thiHijis;  in  siiort  the  entire  paat  of  Iledda  GalJlei-'e  life 

(1) 

up  to  the  i-oint  when  she  is  to  be  brou^jht  to  life  on  ohe  sta,^e» 

TKaroUt_,h  concentration  in  recreation  of  the  thoi'.-_,ht  can 

Cotttdtrttt'OU 

now  be  souti,ht.     Tliis  iG  helped  by  thini:ino  more  vi^^orouslyt 
readinti  7fidely  upon  the  s^ibjectf  by  raakint^  one  t_,reat  author 
aid  in  interpreti/j^,  another,  and  by  aisciplininji  the  v/ili  pov/er 
3  0  that  tlie  whole  raind  and  heart  obey  the  v/ill  pov/er •  Vivid 
pioturin^f  is  brought  about  by  visualizing  the  object,  that  is, 
seeinta  it,  then  holdin;^,  it  vividly  in  the  j;i;.nd,  v/hilc  project- 
ing the  L.icture  to  the  audience  t]irou,_^h  vital  im^vi^ery  o.nd  an 
active  iiaa^ination.     3tudy  ^rcat  pictures,  arohitecturo  t^ntl 

8culr)ture«   

Clear  concept,  plus  msnory,  plus  concentration,  (surrender 
to  trutk  and  a  ijlorioun  purpose),  clear  anticipation  oi  thin^^s 
to  corae  all  intensified,  ^ivc  one  mental  xjower  over  an  audience. 
This  clear  and  penetratinii  and  persuasive  force  of  mind  v/ith 
stron^  eriotional  understr-.ndin^  and  sjiapathieB  adds  drarartic  pow- 
er.    There  is  no  need  to  be  conscious  of  processes,   (loe  is  not 

(2) 

a  (greater  loet  becaup.e  his  motives  v/ere  analyzed.)     One's  best 
woi'k  is  often  instinctive.     It  is  unnecesst.ry  to  be  alv/aya  con- 
scious of  the  full  effect  of  vvliat  he  does  or  v.hy  he  does  a  cer- 
tain thini^,  ^•r^k'.>^5 

He  does  need  specir-l  intelli(_,ence  of  his  o'vvn  art,  "intui- 
tive unaerstanaint,  of  its  possibilities  and  limitation^,,  clear 

(3) 

insit^ht  into  its  principles;"    and  power  swiftly  to  apply  prin- 
ciples.    In  other  words  he  should  have  a  sort  of  dual  personality. 

l)  Alexander  v;oolcott--"Mrs.  i'iske." 

2    Brander  lIatthe.,s:-"Ri,,  Van  .Vinkle  Goes  to  the  tlay" 

3J  ivmerson  Taylor :-"Praotical  sta^^e  Birectin^  for  Amateurs." 
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"He  Dhould  ".:!C  so  acutely  self-conscious  that  he  v/atches  his 

other  half  lierform;  and  conversely,  his  iinat^.i native  side  never 

acts  so  effectively  as  when  his  recil  self  is  alert  to  direct, 

correct,  and  ^juide.    His  perfonriance,  a  work  of  the  imatiina- 

tion,  plus  t  lent  for  mimicry,  is  Movinj^,  and  sincere  and  com- 

pellintj  only  because  his  critical  faculties  are  at  v/ork  every 

minute  to  keep  him  t^oinj^— -to  Give  form  and  substance  to  v;hat 

(1) 

liis  fancy  /las  conceived."    To  thinlc  dranmtically  means  in  short: 
to  recreate  the  thou^^ht  and  emotional  stjites,  not  merely  think 
other  people's  thoUf^htsj  to  present  t]ic  thout^ht  and  feeling 
in  its  evolution,  miikin^,  it  plain  that  a  nev/  thou^^ht  or  euotion 
is  born  at  a  certain  point,  and  that  a  nev/  thou^^ht  is  result- 
ant from  another!  ti^t  such  attitudes  of  mind  and  states  of  soul 
that  clearly  indicate  the  davm  and  ^roi^ress  of  an  emotion  as 
one  is  speakini^;  visualize  scenes  an.',  individuals;  see  the  eter- 
nal fitness  of  things. 

The  State  of  Soul 
Once  lie,vjn;^  acquired  the  correct  mental  attitude  toward  a 
performance,  the  artist  is  ready  to  analyze  tie  state  of  soul 
which  the  perf orL'iance  requires.     It  is  here  v/o  touch  the  inde- 
finEi-ble  and  illusive  elements  that  make  the  .-rt  ^reat.    It  is 
this  that  brings  that  mystery  of  :-ccoi'iplishmcnt  found  in  all 
i^reat  art.     The  state  of  the  soul  means  holdint:;  in  solution 
all  of  the  emotions  and  Si^iritual  realities  su^j^ested  by  or 
involved  in  the  words  of  your  author.    All  expression  r.iust  be 
over  and  at^ainst  the  back^iround  of  eternity--the  soul  of  the 

speaker  influencing  the  soul  of  the 

1)  Percy  i}'itzcerald:--''The  Art  of  Acting];.'' 
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listener,  elevatirit,  and  Uiliitino  it.    On  tliis  enotional  cle- 
Lient  the  old  Creeks  put  as  much  stress  as  upon  the  intellec- 
tuiil.     In  fact  they  believed  in  thu  eloaest  co-ordination  be- 
tween the  tv;o»     I'lotinus  said,   "It  is  the  intellect  \7hich  makes 

(1) 

the  soul  ever  more  divine  by  its  fatherhood  and  conimnionship. " 

Plato,  "Tlie  pupil  (of  oratory)  must  hi-ve  a  t^ood  ti;eoretical  no- 
(2) 

tion  of  truths."  iiocrates,  "The  object  of  study  best  for  nan 
(3) 

is  fcicod  conduct."  Quintilian,  "Tlie  perfect  or:.tor  cannot  exist 

unless  as  a  ^ood  nan  v/itli  consumiate  ability  in  speal:iu_j  and 

(4) 

every  excellence  of  nind#*' 

i'^ailure  of  ctin^  today  is  due  not  to  the  ]  ,),g2:  of  "Grand 
lilanncr"  but  to  the  lack  .i  inward  capacity  for  style  and  por- 
traiture,   l^leanore  :>jse*s  art  w  s  due  to  the  fact  that  slis 

v/as  ever  reachint^  to  an  unknov/n  reality,     "Every  gesture"  v/rites 

(5) 

Ashley  ^ukes,  "was  aninated  b^  spiritual  experience."    The  ac- 
tor indeed  is  comnitted  to  a  ,  ortrayal  of  life  as  v/e  know  itt 
but  if  >.iB  work  be  r^ell  done  v'e  should  feel  that  we  have  nv-^^ver 
knov.T.  it  before,     "\7hen  vc  yay  that  an  actor  creates    .      rt,  we 

mean  ■uhat  he  not  only  i.ortays  a  char  cter,  but  interprets  a  rid- 
(6) 

die."    Ferraier^  it  is  said,  found  in  his  ]  art  not  only  delicate 
distinctions  unperceived  by  the  author,  but  t>iose  expressions 
of  the  soul  wl-iich  seize  and  shake  the  soul»    ifirs.  Siddons  v/as 
the  £^reatest  of  Ia,dy  liacbeths  because  she  ha-i  an  incomparable 

1)  i'lotinus  froii  Bakcaell: "Source  Book  in  Ancient  Philosophy." 

2)  Plato  from  «  .      «  m      n  « 

3j  Socrates  from      "  »  «       «        «  n 

4)  Q,uintilian:  "De  Institutione  Oratoria." 

5)  Asliley  Dukes:  "Prarna" 

6)  Ibid 
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(1)  .  . 

skill  in  soundint,  tiie  depths  uf  the  tra^^ic  fii^ure.  ^LwcCr*^/ 

The  question  tha,t  has  "been  i  rem  nent  since  the  first 
days  of  acting,  or  speech,  has  been  the  question  of  the  ex- 
pression of  feelin^  states.     Provided  the  state  of  soul  has 
"been  such  as  to  "be  thorou^ihly  aroused  and  siiaken  how  far 
can  one  allow  this  state  to  take  possession  of  himself  while 
on  the  sta^^e?    All  of  the  early  critics  of  the  art  say  thdi 

real  emotion  ic  necessary,    lIora,ce  in  "Ars  Poetica"  claimed 

(2) 

that  real    ears  v/ere  necessary  for  the  sta^e«     "It  is  irripos- 
sible  for  the  hearer  to  ^rieve,  or  hate,  or  fear,  or  to  be 
moved  to  conaniseration  and  tears,  unless  the  ejections  which 
the  speaker    wishes  to  coramunic.-te  are  deeply  impressed  up- 
on himself,  stamped  on  his  ovm  bosom  in  characters  of  fire. 
Never,  I  assure  you,  have  I  endeavored  to  excite  in  the  judi_,es 
the  emotions  of  fc,rief ,  commiseration,  envy  or  hatred,  v/ith- 

out  becoming  sensibly  touched  myself  with  the  passions  I  v/ish«JL 

(3) 

to  coratnunicate  to  them,"  declares  Cicero  in  "De  Oratore." 

Quintilian  in  "Institues  of  Oratory"  asserts  tliat  "the  i^reat 

secret  of  movini^  the  passions  is  to  be  moved  ourselves.  Imi- 

(4) 

tations  are  often  ridiculous." 

Diderot  was  the  first  one  to  explode  the  f  eelin^^  theory 
and  su^t.est  that  an  actor  not  only  need  not,  but  must  not  real- 
ly feel  the  emotion  portrayed.     "One  shall  make  a  shov/  of  lauL,h- 

int,  or  cryintj,  as  well  or  ill  as  one  can,  and  the  completeness 

(5) 

of  the  illusion  varies  as  one  is  or  is  not  i.arrick." 

1)  Grander  Matthews:  "Rip  Van  ./inkle  Goes  to  the  Play". 

2)  Horace  fro].i  Halcott  Glover:  "Drama  and  Mankind." 

3)  Cicero  from  Halcott  Glover:  "Drama  and  Mankind." 

4)  Q,uintilian:  "De  Institutione  Oratoria" 

5)  Denis  Diderot:  "The  Paradox  of  Actint^." 
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This  started  a  j_,reat  controversy,  the  sum  and  substance 

of  which  v/as»  that  there  must  be  av/ful  depth  of  feelinti  hut 

a  restraint  thcit  knows  no  hounds.     Calvert,  raodern  actor  and 

critic,  thinks  that  the  actor  \.'hL   really  moves  audiences  to 

lau{;,hter  or  tears,  must  not  trick  them;  hut  must  hi  self  feel 

keenly  the  various  emotions  he  seeks  to  exxjress,  for  his  task 

(1) 

is  to  innoculate  his  hearers  with  tlic  same  emotion."  "iTreat- 

ness  depends  on  complete  self-mastery,"  says  Coquelin,"  and 

ability  to  express  feelings  v/hic?i  are  not  experienced,  wliich 

may  never  be  experienced,  which  iror.i  the  very  nature  oi"  thin  s, 

(2) 

can  never  be  experienced."    Archer  conten^.s  that  actors  must 

(3) 

feel  the  emotion  they  are  enactin,^.     Shakespear  sut,ti;ests  that 
one  assume  a  virtue  if  he  has  it  not,  and  to  .jc^et  a  tenperance 
even  in  the  torrent  and  tempest. 

The  sumitiary  of  ideas  about  portrayal  of  emotion  is  that 
thero  must  be  depth  of  eriotion  as  v/ell  as  complete  self-mastery 
and  that  there  must  be  sincerity  in  emotion.     Sincerity  in  emo- 
tion is  ij^ained  b^  (_,ettin^  ti  e  spiritual  sit^nif icance  of  the 
thout^ht,  by  enriching;  the  emotion  by  some  similar  one  in  one*s 
own  experience;  by  buildin^j,  upon  the  embryo  emotion  in  self,  <?nd 
by  feelini^  intensely.     One  can  learn  to  feel  intensely  if  he 
traces  the  emotion  from  its  be^iinning  to  the  culmination,  if  he 
leans  to  diccover  emotions  under  words  by  his  keerl^ss  of  vision, 
to  meditate  upon  their  ethical  import,  and  to  make  further  use 
of  imat^ined  emotion.     In  true  artistic  expression  of  emotion 
there  is  intellectual  and  spiritual  feelint^  to  warrant  every 

ijLouis  Calvert:  "Problems  of  tiie  Actor." 

2)  Constant  Coquelin:  "Ihe  Actor  and  His  Art." 

3)  William  Archer:  "liasks  or  --aces." 
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physical  movement.     There  is  o.lso  power  to  t^uide  the  most 
impassioned  feelings  at  the  moment  of  their  expression. 
All  emotion  in  dramatic  art  must  be  on  the  background  of 
eternity.  rx**!*-^/^ 

As  all  art  presupposes  enlightened  selection,  no  pur- 
pose is  served  by  beini_  brutally  ni.tural.  The  actual  real- 
ity must  be  translated  into  the  semblance  of  reality.  Hold 
the  mirror  up  to  nature  but  not  overdone  or  underdone.  Ir- 
ving, maintains  that  "realism  is  stupid."  "The  study  of  char- 
acter requires  abstraction  and  selection  because  nature  is 

(1) 

very  indiscriminate  and  mixes  up  t^ood  and  bad  in  conposi tion. " 
Acting,  of  all  the  arts,  is  most  purely  imitative  yet  we  must 
allow  the  truth  of  this  statement  that  "the  art  of  the  theater 

as  pure  imitation  .  ould  be  nothint^  but  an  Mlarrain^j  denonstra- 

I 

tion  of  the  abundance  of  life  and  the  narrov/ness  of  art.  To 
the  true  artist  common  liie  is  a  ra^irvel  and  art  more  abundant, 
more  intense  and  ;  ore  livin^  t}ian  life  itself.     True  art  is  al- 
ways discoverinij  the  marvel  in  ail  that  does  not  seem  to  be  mar- 
veljlous  at  all,  because  art  is  not  imitation,  but  vision." 

An  actor  must  always  preserve  a  similarity  in  dissimilarity. 
Lev/es  quotes  from  the  diary  of  a  iTrench  comedian  Mole  a  note 
to  the  effect  that  this  actor  was  rot  satisfied  v/ith  his  v;ork, 
since  he  had  let  hii.iscli        and  had  been  noo  ^^^ch  the  character 
itself"  and  no  longer  the  actor  playin^  it:     "1  was  real  as  I 

v/ould.  have  been  at  homek     1  cut>ht  to  have  been  real  in  another 

(3) 

v/ay,  in  accord  v/ith  the  perspective  of  the  theater." 

1)  Sir  Henry  Irving:  "TiiC  Dramja," 

2)  Dr.  Alexander  Hevesi , --Introduction  of  Crait^t  "On  the  Art  of 

the  Theatre." 

3)  lIole—  from  George  jj^^^j.^  Lewes:  "On  Actors  and  the  Art  of  Acting 
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The  manner  and  passions  of  his  fellow-men  form  the  ac-- 
-tor*s  province  but  one  must  ,  ierce  to  tlie  better  ahd  real  na-  ■ 
ture,  not  ^ive  an  exhibition  of  mere  external  accidents.  So 
many  of  our  actors  liave  strutted  ana  fretted  their  hour  up- 
on the  stat,e  only  to  be  heard  no  more  because  they  have  i_,one 
no  deeper  in  their  character  ]-ortrayal  than  mere  exhibition. 
Only  a  few  years  a^^o  such  actors  as  Guy  Gates  Post  and  Rich- 
ard Bennett  were  household  words.     They  are  heard  of  no  more. 
The  finesse  and  superficial  cleverness  of  Post  in  the  "Masquer - 
aders"  tjave  him  a  moment *s  fame,    Every  move  he  made  was  meas- 
ured, his  facial  make-up  was  perfect,  his  (^estures  were  ex- 
traordinarily t^raceful  and  his  interpretation  appeared  to  oe 
very  fine;  but  he  had  not    ierced  to  the  inner  nature  of  the 
character  he  was  interpreting^,    iiis  actint^,  superficial  and 
extravagant,  entertained  his  audience  but  moved  them  not  at  all. 
Richi'.rd  Bennett  could  stir  t?ie  depths  much  ;  ore  than  Post,  for 
he  haa  a  real  love  for  his  art,  "uut  he  excluded  his  hearers. 
Toward  an  audience  he  v/as  cold  and  at^{;resDive,    He  chided  them 
instead  of  takinj^  them  into  his  confidence  and  &e-  consequently 
he  did  not  2.0 ve  them.    His  work  was  an  exhibition.     The  four 
greatest  chaini.ions,  in  their  respective  times,  on  the  sta^^e, 
of  nature  in  contradistinction  to  artificiality  v/ere  Burba^je, 
Betterton,  Garrick,  and  Kean.    Robeky's  study  it  is  said,  was 
diabolically  intim..te,  and  the  execution  edited  and  finished  like 
a  cut  jewel.     The  object  of  an  art  product  is  to  .reduce  an  ef- 
fect—a result  in  someone  else's  mind. 
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Imat>ination 

Tlie  chief  function  of  philosophy,  poetry,  oratory,  and 

acting  is  to  reveal  reality  and  as  a  means  to  accomilish  this 

end  they  must  rely  upon  the  imai_,ination«     The  t_,reat  function 

of  ima^iination  is  to  reveal  to  us  the  innumerable  forms  of 

reality.     Ima^iination  is  the  i  ov/er  to  see  and  show  thin^^s  in 

the  concrete  as  if  they  v/ere  real,— real- i^sinc*     "^"t  is  that 

faculty  of  the  mind  v/hich  forms  concepts*  creates  ima^^es, 

frames  new  and  strikint^  intellectual  conceptions  heyond  those 

(1) 

derived  from  external  or  actual  events."     The  philosopher  sees 
in  imai^ination  the  reit,n  of  univt;rsal  lav/s  and  strives  to  pro- 
claim them.     The  poet  sees  in  iiiiai-,i nation  the  heauty  of  n  scene 
and  seeks  to  impart  his  vision.     The  actor  sees  in  ima^^ination 
the  reality  of  a  j^reat  truth;  he  feels  its  importance  to  hu- 
manity, and  is  impelled  to  reveal  to  others  that  which  has  al- 
ready appeared  to  him»  ^ 
Truths  are  the  laws  o£  human  nature  tiOveming  the  affec- 
tions, passions  and  conduct,  and  determining^  relations.  Truth 
signifies  faithful  statement  either  to  the  mind  or  aenees  of 
any  fact  in  nature.     It  interpretes  by  hit,h  ideals  the  facts 
of  life  and  renders  their  spiritual  si^^nif icance.  "The  actor 
borrows  from  the  world  of  reality  in  order  to  create  a  v/orld 
of  ap_  e  i,rance--else  the  actor  v/ill  fc'.il  to  convince.    Kc  seeks 
for  endurint^  symbols  that  sli^.ll  express  the  relation  of  aj.- 
pearance  to  reality--for  a  style  and  gesture,  a  tone  and  pret- 
ence, that  shall  maintain  a  just  j.>roportion  between  the  ac»  - 

1) Amines  Knox  Black:  "Notes." 
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tual  and  the  imaginary.    Histrionic  clicheiB  han<^  in  readinesB; 

there  is  enptiness  and  banality  of  symlDols— theatrical  want 
(1) 

of  imat^ination. "      Imat,ination  can  never  he  more  than  approx- 
imately defined  and  is  only  rit.htly  fully  understood  by  one 
possessino  the  t^ift  in  a  more  than  ordinary  det.ree.  "pcrc^t^t^^f* 

Great  actin^j  ie  perception  of  imagination  in  art  and  has 
a  two-fold  purpose,  to  t_,ive  j  leasure  throu^^h  perfection  of 
form  and  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  man  a  messat_e  wMch  shall 
lift  him  up  above  himself  and  make  him  not  only  happ.lor  but 
better* 

"This  actin^^  makes  familiar  thin^^s  as  thouL,h  unfamiliar 

and  unfamiliar  thin^^s  familiar  by  an  intuition  and  intensity 

of  L^aze  which  reveals  a  more  essential  truth  than  is  seen  on 

the  surface  of  things.     Its  function  and  ^^ift  are  tlie  (^ettin^i 

at  the  root,  its  nature  ana  dij^nity  depend  on  its  holdin^^  thin^^s 

always  by  the  hea.rt»     There  is  in  every  word  set  down  by  the 

iiiiaL^inativc  mind  an  awful  undercurrent  of  racanin;,  thrt  evidence 

(2) 

and  shadow  ui.on  it  the  deep  place  out  of  v/iiich  it  has  coxie."  -—^ 

Be  able  to  chani^ie  with  tremendous  swiftness  from  one  t_;roup 
of  emotions  to  another*    Acquire  the  power  of  so  forcibly  and 
mai^netically  reliitint^  your  ii  ia(_,ination  to  tii:it  of  yuur  hearers 
that  the  present  surrounding's  become  a  blank  and  the  scenes  of 
the  drama  become  the  reality.     To  do  tliis  ^  ell  involves  a  sense 

of  physical  as  \/ell  as  spiritual  ascendency.    St'inislavsky  thinks 

that  "nine  tenths  of  the  labor  of  .m  actor,  nine  tenths  of  every- 

(3) 

thine  lies  in  be^^innint^  to  live  and  feel  the  role  spiritually." 

1)  Ashley  Dukes  I  "Drama" 

2)  John  Ruskin:  "Modern  Painters" 

3)  Stanislavsky:  "Ey  Life  in  Art." 
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The  most  imat,ina"Live  actors  alv/ays  study  the  hardest  and  are 
the  most  thirsty  for  knov/led(_,e.     They  know  their  duty  is  t) 
i_ive  a  performance  which  would  cheer,  ijweeten,  and  elevate 
human  life,     v/hat  most  peo]  le  need  today  is  somethin<_,  that 
v/ill  make  the  hardest  battle  seem  worth  while— an  everlast- 
ing power  to  endure  life,  TV*  Cm 

To  arrive  at  that  v/hich  is  eternal  and  universal  one  A^^r^a'k 
must  study  the  part,     Kow  can  one  jossibly  come  at  the  truth 
unless  he  is  familiar    ith  i-,reat  minds.  An  imai^inative  method 
of  approach  deals  with  life  as  a  livin^,  thing*     Chj' racteriza- 
tion  throut,h  creative  i  aj-^ination  spontaneously  selects  a- 
mont,  elements  ^,iven  by  experience  and  conuines  these  with  new 
wholes.     Such  artists  as  Ristori,  Modjeska  and  Booth  throu^^h 
their  ^reat  i  agination  showed  that  tlieir  ov/n  art  v/as  as  crea*-- 
tive  as  other  arts,  -c-    ^  , 

If  ir  a^ination  is  not  v/ell  subju^^ated  to  v/ill  it  is  quite 
likely  to  turn  into  fancy,     n'ancy,  as  an  nxt  is  beautiful,  but 
that  is  all.     It  has  no  uepth,  no  hi^^h  or  lofty  thout>hts,  noth- 
ing of  truth.     It  is  the  active  ima^in  tion  v/ith  reason  asleep, 
"The  fancy  sees  the  outside  and  is  able  to  t.,,ive  a  portrait  of 
the  outside— clear,  brilliant  and  full  of  detail.     The  imai;;in- 
ation  sees  the  heart,  and  inner  nature,  and  makes  them  felt, 
but  is  often  obscure,  mysterious  and  interrupted  in  its  (giving 
of  outer  det:.il,     i?'ancy,  as  she  stays  at  externals  can  never 
feel,     She  is  one  of  the  hardest-hearted  of  intellectual  facul- 
ties and  rather  one  oi  the  most  purely  and  siruply  intellectual. 
She  cannot  be  made    serious.     Imagination  cannot  be  but  serious; 


• 


(TT) 
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she  sees  too  faPf   too  darkly,  too  solennly,  too  earnestly, 
ever  to  smile.     Fancy  is  outside  oi'  thirit^s.     Ima;.^  in  cation  is 
at  the  heart  oi  thin^^s.     iTancy  Liounds  raeriily  from  point  to 
point  always  settling. ,  ii  she  settles  at  all,  on  a  point 
only,  never  eiibr  .cin^^  the  v/hole.     The  fancy  plays  like  a 
squirrel  in  a  circular  prison  ana  is  hapuyj  out  iriat,ination 

(1) 

is  a  pilt,rirr.  on  the  e  rth— and  i.er  home  is  heaven." 

The  Artist 

"When  actint_,  taJies  on  the  ir.iaginative  creative  qualities 

(2) 

(as  all  threat  r.ctint^  must  ao)  it  is  art."      The  actor  is  a 
symbol  of  reality— of  poetry— oT  the  theater.    If  truly  a  sym- 
bol of  reality— of  poetry— of  the  theater,  he  will  appear  be» 
fore  us  in  the  fc,uise  of  t\  painter  and  not  a  photot;rapher.  He 
will  walk  the  sta^^e  of  the  artist's  theater— not  cf  the  theater 
of  pretended    actuality.     "The  soul  of  interpretation  is  what 
the  actor  must  re-create  for  himself.     Traditions  are  learned. 
It  is  not  mere  attitude  or  tone  that  has  to  be  studied;  you 

must  learn  to  be  moved  by  the  impulse  of  bein^;  you  must  imper- 

(3) 

sonate  and  not  recite."     Stanislavsky  has  spent  his  whole  life 
endeavoring,  to  find  the  secret  for  cr^llinj^  on  inspiration  at 
any  time  while  acting;,    i^is  conclusion  is  that  "the  entire  rhy6- 

ical  ana  spiritual  nature  of  the  actor  must  be  concentrated 
on  what  is  ^oirii^  on  in  the  soul  of  the  person  he  plays.  Con- 

1)  John  Ruskin:  "Modern  Painters." 

2)  Louis  C;:.lvert»   ^Problems  of  the  Actox". 

3)  Percy  jj'itzt^eraia:  "The  Art  of  Acting." 
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centraticn  reacts  on  si^^ht  and  hearint^  and  einbra,ces  his  will, 

(1) 

his  emotion,  his  body,  his  memory,  and  his  imat2,inc.tioii»"  "T^^Te^T 
He  is  the  t^reatest  artist  who  has  embodied  in  the  sum  of  Q''*^4t 
his  works,  the  greatest  niomher  of  ijreatest  ideas;  truth-siir- 

plicityrHiystery-inp^dequacy-decision-velocity-strank^eness.  In 
proportion  as  an  artist  is  certain  of  his  end  v/ill  he  "be  swift 
and  si  i:le  in  his  means;  and  as  he  is  accurate  and  deep  in 
his  loiowled^e,  will  he  be  refined  and  precise  in  iiis  touch. 
Any  ostentation,  brilliancy  or  pretension  oi  touch--any  exhibi- 
tion of  2 owcr  or  quickness  merely  as  such,  any  attempt  to  render 
lines  attractive  at  the  expense  of  their  meanin^^,  is  vice.  In 
Cleveland,  Ohio  there  is  a  Repertory  Theater  wMch  does  some 
very  reputable  v/crk.     It  is  a  splendid  thin^^  to  have  them  in  a 
corriaunity  but  it  is  a  sad  tiling  to  see  the  individual  players 
brand  themselves  with  the  marV^s    of  mediocrity  and  type  parts 
because  of  their  ability  to  render  lines  attractive  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  meanln^j,  because  of  their  ability  to  be  bril  — i- 

liant  by  pretension  without    xtuality  or  real  feelin{<;,  because 
meditation  and  spiritual  experiences  have  not  r.eemed  to  them 
essential  qualities.    Because  they  lack  depths  and  inner  feel- 
ing, they  are  craftsmen,  not  artists.     When  meditation  and  ex- 
perience are  so  much  a  part  of  one*s  spiritual  output  that  they 
cause  the  same  thou^^hts  and  imaginations  to  arise  in  the  hearts 
of  the  hearers  as  the  artist  has  discovered  under  written  words; 
when  subtility  and  delicacy  in  handlint^  can  include  the  lar^^est 

1)  Stanislaviskyt  "My  Life  in  Art." 
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possible  quantity  of  truth  in  the  most  perfect  possible  har- 

money;  when  noble  truths  are  revealed  to  tJie  auditors  and 

noble  emotions  are  aroused,  the  art  is  a  threat  a-rt»        TWe  "^"^^^  t^C 

Acting;  im]_lies  not  only  an  outward  harmony  of  appearance 
and  laoveraent,  but  rn  inv/ard  symbolism  of  character*  an  other 
worldliness  of  creation  that  transforms  life  into  imai^ery. 
The  actor  inplies  style  in  the  theater  just  as  the  spoken 
v/ord  of  tlie  drama  implies  style  in  conversation.     The  actor 
implies  rj^iythm  and  poise  and  dignity;  he  is  the  visible  sym- 
bol of  an  imaj^ined  fact.     The  natural  mask  that  we  call  his 
technique  and  the  natural  movements  that  v;e  call  his  sta^e  pres- 
ence are  only  the  {^^.round-work  of  his  art.     Upon  them  is  im- 
posed his  other  self,  his  ; ainted  self,  which  is  truly  the 
emotional  self  of  the  spectator  absorbed  in  the  play. 

"V/hen  the  actor's  eloquence  no  longer  shakes  the  theater, 

v/hen  his  f injure  no  lon^^cr  to\7ers  above  us  v/ith  ij;estures  of  an- 

tioue  t^reatness,  then  indeed  he  and  v;e  together  are  amateurs, 

(1) 

for  v/e  deserve  no  theater  and  he  deserves  no  audience."  l*^  V  ^. 

"The  actor  is  a  professional.    He  is  a  man  v/ith  a  calling;, 
a  man  inspired,  a  man  possessed.    He  is  impelled  to  t^ive  form 
to  a  conception  of  character,  he  is  driven  to  enter  another  man's 
spirit  and  laut,h  p.nd  weep  v/ith  him.    He  is  destined  to  show  us 
man  in  movement,   'in  action  how  like  an  ant,el,  in  apprehension 
how  like  a  ^od. '     He  unfolds  themeaninj^  of  action  p.nd  discovers 
rhythm  in  the  stiimblin^  gait  of  events.     He  lends  bodily  vitality, 
the  bloo;'^  of  health  and  the  spirit  of  enert;y,  to  all  the  creatures 
of  his  fancy.    He  animates  the  portrait  of  a  sick  man,  we  hang 
upon  the  lips  of  the  dullards  who  are  transf i^^ured  by  his  radiant 
1)  Ashley  Dukes:  "Drama" 
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art*    This  proud  professional  spirit  of  the  actor  survives 

a  decadence  of  tiiC  sta^^e.    It  endures  throuji  period  after 

period,  classic  1  and  romantic,  naturalistic,  prosaic,  po-- 

etic.    Behind  the  cloak  of   ^jnateurisra  tliat  overspreads  our 

theater,  behind  zl.e  lifeless  ^j^stures  of  habit  and  the  mean- 

ini^less  march  and  counter  march  of  conventional  movenent, 

(1) 

Yie  see  ti.e  steadfast  fi^-ure  of  tUe  interireter. " 

The  art  of  actint,  is  ti^eater  then  the  ox  tor;  it  lifts 
him  above  the  level  of  araateuris:;i  to  vyhich  the  conventional 
stae^e  would  reduce  hini«    Amon^i  all  the  feeble  impulses  of 
the  theater  we  are  conscious,  here  and  there  of  the  sv/ift  in» 
take  of  the  breath  of  inspir:-tion.     Th«.  re  is  no  other  acting 
than  inspired    .ctin^.     v.hether  it  be  tra^^ic  or  come  or  far- 
cical; the  rest  is  vanity  of  vanities.    The  capital  of  the 
actor  is  inspiration.     The  unispired  si:.iUlo,tes  by  superficial 
technique,  hiii  kVorK  becomes  a.  ty^  e,  his  mannerisms  become  the 
entire  stock-in-trade,  the  part  must  fit  him.    Any  number  of 
our  living,  actors  or  actresses  illustra-T-e  the  truth  of  tide. 
Al  Jolson  could  never  succeed  as  anything;  except  a  colored 
comeaian.    I-ary  Pickford  must  be  the  sv/eet,  demure,  pitiful 
youn^,  tli_n^.    Lenoro  Ulric  must  be  a  bra,zen  or  queetionable 
or  maltreated  character.    John  liarri'Tiore  must  ue  the  graceful 

The  test  of  any  actin^  is  its  liTe-like  (luality.  The 
actor  shows  us  an  emotional  experience  tiv.it  he  is  supposed  to 

1)  Ashley  Dukes:  "Dram.-." 
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have  undert^one*     It  is  moAe  ■  ersonal  to  hinieelf;  hence  the 
importance  of  his  own  personality  as  a  sta^e  asset.  But 
the  sie^nif  icance  of  this  ,  ersonal  experience  is  very  slit^^t* 
A  ^ood  piece  of  ^^-ctint^  is  one  in  vzhich  \/e  recot^nize  an  ac-- 
tor— neither  type  nor  individual,  but  artist  and  craftsman. 
"Then  this  is  understood  the  drama  of  realistic  ^ ersonal  ex- 
Ijcrience,  v/ith  all  its  elaborate  technique  of  expression  falls 
to  the  (ground.     In  its  plaice  stand  a  f  ev;  s^liooIs  erected  by 
the  aspirations  of  the  audience,   che  iinat^ination  of  the  draim- 
tist,  and  the  inspir  .tion  of  the  ,  layer.  E'Nci"'*"*^'^ 

The  art  of  the  inspired  c.ctor  endures,    liven  in  a  pliysi-  ^ 
cal  sense  he  possesses,  v;ith  Duse,  Bernhardt  and  Ellen  Terry, 
the  secret  of  lastint.  youth.    }.is  body  is  discipliiied  by  a 
technique  that  sub-orainates  every  muscle  to  the  creative  im- 
pulse.    This  true  actor  sees  an  inner  world.    His  pr.rte  are  not 
pieced  to^jcther  from  the  ra^^e  of  local  colour  and  pretended 
realism,   Jut  are  crea,ted  from  an  imatjined  experience;  and  the 
act  of  iLiat,in;  .tion  transf  i{;ures  iiia  fona,  beautifies  i-is  ■^es- 
tures,  a;'.d  lends  rhythm  to  his  words.     It  is  tlie  v/ay  of  all 
art  to  have  many  follov/ini_  its  study  v/ho  are  most  mediocre 
and  a  danaoC  to  the  proiession.     In  the  actint,  world  today  there 
are  many  uuch  out  tiiere  ..re  also  here  a,nd  there  those  ^lu  iiave 
enriched  and  ennobled  their  callint^  and  us  with  them.  Those 
who  have  h.-d  the  privilet;e  of  hearinj^  I  rs.  j'iske,  Otis  Siiinner, 
David  warfield,  »/alter  Haupden,  Julia  I.Iarlov/e  and  the  inimitable 
Eleanore  iXise,  have  felt  the  Pf^sence  of  a  ^reat  and  moving  pow- 
er  and  have  been  moved  and  stirred  beyond  any  concsi  tion.  ^ 

Art  lias  alv/ays  destroyed  the  io..er  and  life  of  those  v/ho 
liave  pursued  it  f or  ]  leasure  only,  but  wherever  art  ha.s  been  used 


also  to  teach  any  truth,  or  supposed  cruth,  religious,  moral 
or  natural,  it  lias  elevated  the  nation  practisini^  it,  odid  it- 
self with  the  nation.     "This  fair  tree  Igdrasil  of  Human  Art 
can  only  flourish  when  its  dev/  is  affection;  its  air.  Devotion; 

(1) 

the  rocj<  of  its  roots,  patience;  and  its  sunshine,  God,"  "An 

artist  dies  aaily  for  his  art.     he  is  unseli'ishness  *  crsoniiied- 

(2) 

the  end  sou^^t  is  Perfection,"     If  an  artist  v/orks  without  de- 

lit,ht  he  i^asses  away  into  space  and  perishes  of  cold:     if  he 

Y.'orks  only  for  deli^^ht,  lie  falls  into  the  sun  and  extin<^uiches 

himself  in  ashes.    Art  destroys  the  pov/er  and  life  of  thoce  v/ho 

pursue  it  for  pleasure  only,     "It  is  love  whicii  creates,  ad  noth 

(3) 

ing  but  love  v/ill  ever  create," 

Summary:    The  Art  of  Actint^ 

Best  art  is  most  careful  training.     It  stimulates  self-for- 
fc^etfulness  hy  the  very  perfection  of  its  self-control,    2e  will- 
ing to  suffer  before  representing  suffering.    Become  iiemeated 
v/ith  the  essentials  of  character,  v/ei^i  and  select,  then  v/ith 
bold  exa.^ titration  oi  outline  ^lYe  the  cliaracter  v/ith  distinction 
Ignore  trifles  and  pierce  to  the  essence  oi"  thin,-,s  with  native 
grace  of  soul,  refinement,  and  elegance.    Then  v/ith  spontpjieity 
and  reserve,  with  gesture  and  tone  trat  is  sv/ift,  comprehensive, 
reserved,  impressive,  subtle,  conversational  and  easy,  so  stim- 
ulate and  radiate  thfit  one's  pov/er  is  supreirie.    Radiation  is 
acliieved  by  makin^  the  thouglit,  feeling,  and  will  become  incar- 
nate in  other's  lives;  by  so  stimulating  the  auaience  tiiat  they 

1)  John  Buskin:  "Moderji  Painters, «• 

2)  Lzordon  Craig:  "On  the  Art  of  the  Theater." 

3)  Ibici, 
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"become  a  i^art  of  tlie    erf orEiance;  and  Dy  physical  doinination, 
fillinji  th.c  stai^e. 

Cultivate  the  hit^heet  culture  a.nd  practice.    The  hit%,her 
po..'ers  and  s^pathies  are  virture,  re\'crence,  truth,  clmstity, 
and  humanity.    Tlioiie  constitute  t^enius,  t>iYin^;^pov.er  to  i.ene- 
tr:,te  the  secrete  of  nature  beyond  tite  rer.ch  of  understanding. 
\ihen  one  can  nuike  an  audience  feel  vividly  and  v/ith  a  vital 
consciousness  emotions  uhich  never  "before  had  cci.e  into  i^lay, 
emotions  ^vhicli  often  were  iiiirdly  v/ithin  the  davm  of  eicistence 
and  v/ere  av/aitin^^  a  inaster  mind  to  call  them  into  a  livin^^ 
force,  he  is  communicating  .-ovver»     wlien  this  hitherto  inert 
matter  becoines  actualized,  when  the  sleepint^  forces  become  a- 
live,  v/e  liave  }.ov/er»     After  gainin^j;  attention,  interc&t  c/;d 
symijathy  in  the  audience,  one  rau£:;t  leave  them  v.ith  a  v/ider  kno\7- 
led^^e,  a  deeper  feeling.,  and  a  liiore  concentrated  purpose.  They 
must  not        away  ir-imediately  f or{icttint;,  the  truth  which  they 
have  just  hecrd  "but  they  must  remeriiher  it.     The  effort  should 
be  to  make  a  lasting;  ii  pression.    The  performer,  fired  l)y  the 
suret;^  of  the  trutli  stated,  steadfastly  o.nd  fearlessly  statin^j 
his  purpose  v;ith  individuality  oi  manner,  impressint^  his  hc^arers 
in  a  never  to  uc  for(j,otten  v/ay,  is  in  all  essentials  a  ^^reat 
e,ctor.     These  ecsentic.ls  arc  ably  sumired  up  for  us  in  a  paragraph 
by  Sydney  Carroll  in  "Some  Jramatic  Opinions,"    "The  qualities 
which  constitute  t^eniue         are  darin^,;  orit.inality,  tremendous 
power  in  several  directions,  ^Tv-r  t  rant,e  of  passion  and  feeling;:, 
witli  capacity  for  the  quick,  the  sudden,  the  unexpected.  Perfect 
control  of  the  human  machine  in  every  detail  and  a  personal  mag- 
netism that  controls  others,  with  unlimited  painstaking  patience. 


The  definite  purpose  pcrsued  to  the  end.    Ability  to  cliaract- 

erize»  to  ap^-recicte  the  hLmiorous  as  well  as  the  po-thetic,  the 

farcical  ec^ually  witli  the  tragic— the  fc^ifts  of  iiaat^in:-cicn, 

syrripathy,  insit^ht,  forethoUtJfit,  i^crsonal  chd-.m,  and  an  equal 

grasp  of  the  aesthetic  as  of  the  brutal,     .-hen  one  human  oeing 

coianianas  these  thin^jS,  or  even  a  small    ortion  of  tLern,  the 

(1) 

attributes  of  divinity  ca^i  be  claiuied#" 

"Our  revels  now  are  ended,    Theae  our  actors. 
As  I  foretold  you,  v/ere  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  intu  air,  into  thin  air: 
And  like  the  br.seless  fabric  of  tliis  vision. 
The  cloud-capp'd  to//ers,  the  {-,ort;,ecus  palaces. 
The  solemn  teiivles,  the  threat  j^lobe  itself. 
Yea,  all  r/j'icii  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve, 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pa^^eant  faded. 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.    V/e  arc  such  stuff 
As  dreams  arc  made  on;    iud  our  little  lixc 
Is  rounded  v.ith  a  sleep." 

(2) 

The  Tempest  Act  LV  Sc.  1. 

1)  Sydney  Carroll:  "Some  Drajiiatic  Opinions." 

2)  V/illiam  Shp.kespear:  "The  Tempest." 


Lelah  R.  Stephens 


ACTING  AS  A  PhACTICAL  i.llD  k  FIIJE  ART. 
Outline 

I.  Introduction 

A,  Coraprrison  v,ith  other  arts. 

B.  Drjf Initiona  of  acting. 

II.  T"ne  ;ctor 

A.  Iri'iT^rltfince  ( pctontlplities  of  fi^^tlat— born  in  hin) 

1,  .  :  .  aicr.l  f  '.tneas 

a.  vrebl  e  c  jnefcrrnce 

b.  /dpptr.Me  voice 

2.  bi.otlonal  tenp*. rf tnent 

3.  i)r>Tnatlc  InsLinct 

4.  .^fmeatnesa  tnd  entriusioatn 

5.  hunor 

6.  Sincerity  for  the  ert 

7.  irt'stic  un^^elf  lahness 

B.  Br  '^ding 

1,  Z'^rVironment 

2,  Life  '^x  eriencea 

C.  rre partition 

1.   scientific  i'rrining 
a.  x\  y3ical  s-lf 

(1)   .  antoiuime 
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(a)  Comjendinf^  pT'^^sence 

3 1  Heruty  tncl  i^rnce  of  manner 
and  novenenta 

(b)  Magn'^tic  ii^ye 

(2)  Voice 

(a)  '.■'tlcnl  rtlon 

(b)  i^nuncietlon 

(c)  i^r enunciation 

(3)  Vitnl' ty— heplth 

(4)  Kerve  . cvor 

(5)  rlP^tlclty 
b»  ^jcpresslon 

(1)  i-auae 

(2)  ritch 

(3)  V'  lume 

(4)  Kate 

(5)  quality 

(a)  Shythm 

(b)  Li  ;  t  find  bhade 
c.  bta/'e  Technique 

(1)  Methods 

(2)  Conventions 

(3)  Leke-up 
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d.  '.  '^mory 

e.  L)r- matte  Int-  lligence 

2.  Intellectuf-l  trfiining 

a.  erlences 
b«  x-sycholofyy 

(1)  Of  huniRn  nr.r.ure  pnri  pf^tiona 

(2)  Of  the  lev.8  of  attention 

c.  -r'.iilosophy 

d.  Appreciation  oi  the  Fine  ^»rts 

e.  COTinion  -^ense  and  i-O^ic 

f.  Dfjpth  of  t>iou«^ht 

g.  imef^inatlon 

3.  lirotlonal  trtinlng 

a.  wSincerity 

4.  Charf  cter  development 

a,  P  ersonal  ma- net  ism 

(1)  strength  of  cnaracter  to  give 
poviOP  over  audience. 

(e)  i^odlly  strength 

(b)  lien t  el  energy 

(c)  .^rirituel  Trasp 

(2)  Dominating  will 

(3)  1  ystery  of  temperament 

b,  -jecesanry  traits 
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(1)  I,  irelness  nnd  3  ontrnelty 

(2)  Variety  rnd  ^'igor 

(3)  j:-nrnpstneas  nnd  sincerity  of 
purv^ose, 

(4)  'i'p3te 

(a)  Hsnge  of  c-iltupe 

(5)  Int^^nsity 

(6)  Tetnporsnce 

(m)  I  odnsty  01  nature 

(7)  ilp.nline3a 

(a)  Honesty 

(b)  Uoriglritness 

(c)  i:3tepny  courBge 

(8)  ^ielf -confidence  and  self-control 

(a)  OlTnlty 

(b)  TRCt 

(c)  Cons Ideretlon 

(d)  Discretion 

(9)  Benevolence  fnd  charm 

(10)  IripellinfT  oov.er  of  voice 

(11)  Sense  of  personal  resDons iblllty 
c.    orsl  f?nd  solritu/l  ;-;rpsp 

The  stage  itself — a  netural  training 
school  for  character  devoloT)m«=>nt • 


111.  PerformGTice 

A.  AtMtude  of  liind 

1.  'je.lh  of  t..ou,.^t  In  Interpi*  trtlon 

a.  Concentration 

b.  Keen  observftion 

c.  Sympathetic  understanding 

d.  Hecreotlcn  of  thought 

(1)  P^'i^sentatlon  of  thou;::ht  and  feeling 
in  its  evolution. 

(2)  Jetting  3uch  attitudes  of  ni~'nd  f^nd 
stntes  of  soul  thnt  clerrly  indicate 
the  ;:cv.n  and  prOr^ros.':?  of  an  oiotion 
while  ap'^aking. 

2.  Breadth 

a.  Abil  Ity  to  <^nrich  jsiuiole  s-mtences  or 
words  to  the  fullest  m-T'aning, 

3.  C  ncentrction 

a.  Vivid  x^icturing 

(1)  Visualize  L-lie  object 

(2)  i^ro.^ect  picture  to  audience  by  vital 
imagery. 

(3)  Tax  the  lian;^*.n©tlon 

4.  Dramatic  ro-^er 

a.  Visualizing  scenes  and  individuals 

b.  he'^reating  emotiontl  spates 


Seeing  the  eternal  fitness  of  things 
B»  ^'atete  of  boul 

1,  S-'ncerlty  In  emotion 
a,  n 'Otion  In  solf 
b»  Iria  .ined  e  otiona 

c.  '£he   ■;ro¥/th  of  eyotlonsl  intensity 

2,  Keellan 

3,  jJepL.:  01   .  eeling 
C,  Ims  .inetion 

1,  T^.e    uncti  n  of  inFfrlnrtion 
2 •  1 ruth 

S»  i^'^rceotion  through  ImrTinBtion 

4,  i*0\i  QT 

5,  re  ImflKinstive  Approach 
6#  Ime  Instion  v^raua  Fancy 

The  /rtiot 

A.  The  Test  of  GreaL  Art 

B.  Tiie  Test  of  the  Great  i  ctor 

C.  Inspiration 

D.  Real Ity 

E.  indurpnce 

F.  Influence 
bumfiary 

A,  The  requirements  of  Art 

!•  Pit  Stic  physical  -nedium 
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2.  Finished  tochnicnl  cunning 

3.  A  passion  of  Joy  in  the  thou.r;ht  end  In  the 
character  acted. 

4.  Keen  prtlctis  intclli'-^ence 

5.  Kich  eraotloncl  Instrument 

6»  Hi^^her  pov/ers  end  a^.Tnpnthies 

B.  i^ro  J  action  of  i^^rsonolity 

1,  Kadi  Ft  Ion 

2,  bpontpneity 
3«  ites^rve 

4«  Ges'.ure  end  tone 

C,  Distinction 

1,  1  nor  trifles 

2,  bee  essence  of  things 

3,  Nntlve  ::;rnce  of  soul 

4,  .refinement  and  elegance 

5,  Absence  of  affe<StBtion 

6,  Hifjh  c-ilture  Bnd  practise. 

a.  Virtue 

b.  Reverence 

c.  Truth 

d.  Chrstity 
e*  Humanity 
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